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THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART ACQUIRES MAJOR WORKS 

(Cleveland, OH) The Cleveland Museum of Art announced today a major group of acquisitions 
approved in a March 4 meeting of the accessions committee of the museum’s board of trustees. 

Chief among the works added to the Cleveland collection are an eighth-century silk jacket and pants 
from Central Asia; a prototypical French Neoclassical painting; an elegant stone bowl carved in 
China; a Korean ceramic tea bowl; a fine and diverse group of prints; and an equally remarkable 
group of photographs. Museum director Robert P. Bergman: “Our mission to build Cleveland’s 
outstanding collections with acquisitions of rare quality that span an enormous cultural breadth is 
admirably implemented in this group of objects. Most will be on view for a short time in the ground 
floor space reserved for recent acquisitions, so I hope everyone will come see them at their earliest 
opportunity.” 

The highlight among highlights is the Tibetan prince’s outfit the museum’s textile curator 
Anne E. Wardwell terms “one of the most exciting early Asian textile finds in history.” Cut for a 
very small prince, the outer material of the jacket is from Sogdiana (a federation of city states in 
present-day Uzbekistan, southeast of the Aral Sea), and the pants, from China. The colorful jacket 
sports paired ducks with pearl roundels, a pattern strongly influenced by Sasanian textiles; the pants 
are monochromatic off-white patterned silk with a design of birds and flowers well-documented in 
Tang dynasty China. Though the outer fabrics of the two pieces differ in style, the twill-damask 
lining of both garments is identical — leaving no question that they belong together. Radio-carbon 
dating affirms an eighth-century date. The combination of Sogdian and Chinese silks is not surpris- 
ing since Tibet controlled much of the silk route during the eighth century. Silk garments of this 
magnificence were so precious that they were regularly presented as gifts to important personages, 
exchanged on diplomatic missions, or even used as a form of currency, so it is not certain that this 
outfit was ever worn. Ms. Wardwell says the importance of the jacket and pants “can hardly be 
overstated.” She continues: 

As a set of garments from the Tang period, they are unique. As the only garments known to 
have been preserved in Tibet from the period of the early kings (ca. 600-842 AD), they are 
rare survivors of a period of Tibet’s history from which only traces of material culture exist. 

Their combination of Sogdian and Chinese silks epitomizes the international trade that 
flourished along the fabled silk routes during the eighth century. The jacket is one of the best 
preserved Sogdian silks anywhere. 

In short, nothing like these pieces is preserved in the West, and no known Tibetan jacket and pants of 
this quality, condition, and early date are known to exist anywhere. Both pieces will be highlighted in 
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the museum’s fall 1997 exhibition, When Silk was Gold: Central Asian and Chinese Textiles (October 22, 1997- 
January 4, 1998), examining the extraordinary artistic creations of China and the cultures that flourished along the 
famed silk route linking East Asia and the Mediterranean. 

The museum’s associate curator of paintings Alan Chong terms Sweet Melancholy , a 1 756 painting by French 
artist Joseph-Marie Vien, “arguably the earliest Neoclassical painting in the United States, and among the earliest 
known.” Cleveland’s visitors will indeed notice a strong family similarity between this painting and the museum’s 
Cupid and Psyche by famed Neoclassicist Jacques-Louis David, and perhaps for good reason — soon after Vien painted 
this work, he took on the young David as a pupil. The painting is also remarkable for its subject, since it is one of the 
first representations of “sweet” melancholy, as distinguished from the brooding intellectual “regular” melancholy 
that had been popular up until then. 

Two Asian vessels add to already strong collections: 

• Another treasure from the silk route is a stone jar from Tang dynasty China, ornamented with a relief floral design 
that mimics hammered silver creations of Iranian origin. Associate curator of Chinese art J. Keith Wilson calls 
this “the finest example in a public collection outside China.” Perhaps most remarkable is its translation of a style 
of raised design conceived for execution in easily-malleable silver into a relief carving in stone — a true tour-de- 
force. 

• A Korean Irabo Ware Tea Bowl from about 1600 joins three other medieval Korean bowls in the museum’s 
collection, forming a particularly fine representation in American museum collections. Such bowls were prized 
by Japanese tea connoisseurs, and so are quite rare in public collections. 

A group of four prints includes: 

• A ca. 1 650 engraving by Philip Galle from a Pieter Bruegel (the Elder) drawing depicting The Resurrection of 
Christ fills a gap in the museum’s collection of prints from Bruegel’s designs. The composition is one of Bruegel’s 
most imaginative, and the print is an excellent, very early impression. 

• Head of a Woman, a Louis-Marin Bonnet “chalk manner” etching and engraving printed in three colors, shows the 
printmaker’s astounding proficiency with various engraving tools designed to replicate the effect of a chalk 
drawing on rough paper. 

• Goya executed a series of twenty-two prints entitled “Disparates (Follies)” between 1816-1823. An impression 
of Poor Folly , a combination of etching, drypoint, aquatint, and engraving, is a posthumous 1 863 proof boasting 
much more subtlety of tone than the subsequent published first edition, which was much more heavily-inked, and 
much less like Goya’s own impressions. 

• A 1 922 John Taylor Arms etching and aquatint, Gates of the City, a tightly cropped view of a balustrade and 
cablework of Brooklyn Bridge, reflects the artist’s love of Gothic architectural forms and fascination with modern 
technology. 

Five photographs, ranging from the earliest days of the medium to last year, will appear next fall in Legacy of Light: 
Master Photographs from The Cleveland Museum of Art, November 24, 1 996-February 2, 1997 (because of their 
light sensitivity, none will be on view before then): 

• French painter and photographer Andre Giroux’s 1853 scene from the Fontainbleau forest is a painterly salt print 
that is one of the first examples of a print made from a creatively-retouched negative. 

• Tomb of the Virgin, Jerusalem, from 1 854, joins another Auguste Saltzmann print in the Cleveland collection — 
which is also a view of Jerusalem, in fact — and is a major addition to the museum’s holdings of early French 
architectural photographs. 

• The museum, after a long search, now owns a fine print by Lewis Carroll, a ca. 1 872 double portrait of Julia and 
Ethel Arnold. 

• Another view of Brooklyn Bridge, this one from 1 980, arrives in the form of a panoramic photograph made by 
Kenneth Snelson, well-known also as a contemporary sculptor. 

• Thomas Struth’s monumental 1 995 color print, San Zaccaria, depicts in documentary fashion the coexistence of 
tourists and 1 6th-century mural paintings in the interior of that great Venetian church; it is the first print by this 
important German artist to enter the collection. 
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